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At the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., on Pan American Day, 

Ap ril 14, 1955 

(Press Release No. 206) 

PAN AMERICANISM — A GREAT DESIGN 


A little over 6 weeks ago, at Bangkok, I reminded the 
Manila Pact Council that the foreign policy of the United 
States of America has always rested on two propositions. 
One is that we want peace and liberty for ourselves. The 
other is that we ourselves cannot be sure of either lib¬ 
erty or peace unless other nations have them likewise. 

And I pointed to the Rio Pact and the Organization of 
American States as being rooted in that primary and con¬ 
stant international policy of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

When President John Quincy Adams accepted the invitation 
for the United States to take part in the first inter¬ 
national conference of American States, the Congress of 
Panama, 129 years ago, he stated an inter-American policy 
which is still our policy today. In a message to the 
United States House of Representatives, President Adams 
enunciated three principles upon which he deemed it would 
be wise to lay the cornerstone of all our future relations 
with the other independent American peoples, of which 
there were then only eight. 

First and paramount of these, he said, was a refusal to 
look only to our own selfish advantage. Next was cordial 
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Anniversary of. Pan American Union 

I am happy to recall also that this Pan American Day 
which we are celebrating is the 65th anniversary of the 
first meeting, here at Washington, of what became the In¬ 
ternational Union of American Republics, later to be 
known as the Pan American Union—a term now limited to the 
secretariat—and finally, as the tremendously significant 
Organization of American States. 

This great inter-American system, which was first a vision 
and a dream and then an expression of faith, has become 
in our own time the most solid international organization 
of free peoples on earth. It is the family tree of Ameri¬ 
ca--its multiple roots deep in our common New World his¬ 
tory--its 21 branches each a proud, independent nation, 
its rich fruits beneficial to all mankind. After more 
than a century and a quarter, Bolivar's prophetic decla¬ 
ration that in the freedom of the Americas lies the hope 
of the world has lost neither veridity nor immediacy. 

It is historic fact that the active, effective cooperation 
of the American Republics during the past half-century has 
established working models for other areas. The structure 
of the United Nations itself benefited from our experience 
in the Americas, and the Organization of American States 
continues to be one of the regional groups which contrib¬ 
utes to making the principles of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter more effective and more stable. 

Similarly, the Rio Treaty, our Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, has served as a prototype for the 
North Atlantic and other mutual defense arrangements. The 
two fundamental features of the Rio Treaty are the pro¬ 
visions relating to collective self-defense and common 
action in the event of armed attack, and to the steps which 
should be taken when we are confronted with situations that 
threaten the peace and security of the American States but 
that fall short of an armed attack. The framework of many 
collective defense treaties which free nations have built 
since 19^7 is based upon these two features. 

The most recent example of free peoples joining together 
to safeguard their independence is the Southeast Asia Col¬ 
lective Defense Treaty signed at Manila on September 8, 195 ^. 
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good will, and third, fair and equal sovereignty. And 
he said of our proposed participation in that first 
inter-American conference—I quote his words: 

"It may he that, with the lapse of centuries, no other 
opportunity so favorable will be presented to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States to subserve the benevolent pur¬ 
poses of Divine Providence, to dispense the promised 
blessings of the Redeemer of mankind, to promote the prev¬ 
alence in future ages of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man, as will now be placed in their power by participating 
in the deliberations of this Congress. 

"That the Congress of Panama will accomplish all or even 
any of the transcendent benefits to the human race which 
warmed the conception of its first proposer (continues 
President Adams* message) it were, perhaps, indulging 
too sanguine a forecast of events to promise. It is, in 
its nature, a measure speculative and experimental. The 
blessing of Heaven may turn it to the account of human 
improvement. Accidents unforeseen and mischances not to 
be anticipated may baffle all its high purposes and dis¬ 
appoint its fairest expectations. But the design is 
great, is benevolent, is humane." 

We all know that there has been no lack of those unfore¬ 
seen accidents and unanticipated mischances. All the 
American peoples have suffered them time and again in ma¬ 
jor proportions during the intervening generations. As 
a matter of fact, on- a smaller scale, they struck at our 
own participation in the Congress of Panama itself. Cue 
of our two delegates died on the way, and the other ar¬ 
rived only after the Congress had adjourned. Neverthe¬ 
less, President Adams made clear our moral presence at 
that meeting. 

Neither he nor Bolivia would have been surprised, their 
faith being what it was, in our presence here today. 

This House of the Americas is outward evidence of the 
kind of solidarity, based on mutual trust among nations, 
which has become a guaranty of security to the free peo¬ 
ples of America and indeed one of the safeguards of free¬ 
dom in the world. 
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In the preparation of this treaty it was recognized that 
perhaps the greatest threat confronting the parties in 
the area was that of subversion; that is, of aggression 
short of open, armed attack. Article 6 of the Rio Treaty 
was found to contain a most useful formula for covering 
this situation. The drafters of the Manila Pact conse¬ 
quently borrowed heavily from its idea and also from its 
actual language. 

Thus it is clear that the Rio Treaty has contributed by 
precept and example toward fortifying the collective se¬ 
curity of free men in both hemispheres. In this progres¬ 
sive action, regional cooperation of the kind in which 
this Organization has had over a half-century of experi¬ 
ence is one of the surest bulwarks of global security and 
peace. We may all take satisfaction in the fact that, 
with the deposit of its ratification by Guatemala on 
April 6, the Rio Treaty is now in effect among all 21 Re¬ 
publics. 

In his State of the Union Message in January, President 
Eisenhower emphasized the importance of two inter-Ameri¬ 
can meetings held in 195**: the Tenth Inter-American Con¬ 
ference at Caracas and the Inter-American Economic Meet¬ 
ing at Rio de Janeiro. At the one, the American States 
closed ranks against international communism. At the 
other, they strengthened hemisphere economic ties. 

Now I would like to discuss in our meeting here in the 
Hall of the Americas some policies of my Government which 
support and reinforce the objectives held in common, 
for our own countries separately and for the hemisphere, 
in our Organization of American States. They are policies 
which are rooted deep in United States history. 

Hemisphere Security 

The first major statorient of United States foreign policy 
was a statement in behalf of hemisphere security. You 
know it well: President Monroe's message, which became 
a Doctrine, that there should be no further European colo¬ 
nization or the extension of the despotic political system 
of Europe to the American Hemisphere. Thus early we recog¬ 
nized the profound truth that, when one American people is 
endangered, all are in peril. 
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has long been freedom's dwelling place and the natural 
habitat of peace and prosperity, the good partnership of 
the American peoples. 

Eximbank Loans 

There is one further thing I would like to say with re¬ 
spect to the economic relations of the United States with 
Latin America. The present figures indicate how much im¬ 
portance we assign them. The Export-Import Bank has adopt¬ 
ed the policy of making sound economic development loans 
for which funds are not available from the International 
Bank nor from private sources on reasonable terms. The 
amount of our governmental loans in this hemisphere de¬ 
pends primarily, therefore, on the number of sound loan 
applications filed by other Republics. As a result of 
this liberalized policy, the Export-Import Bank loans for 
the Latin America area since January first of the present 
year represent 90 percent of its total credits; that is 
to say, out of total credits of $184 million, Latin Ameri¬ 
ca has received $167 million. To emphasize the amount of 
increase, it may be recalled that during the first 6 months 
of 195^> total Export-Import Bank credits were $76 million, 
of which Latin America received $39 million. 

Our programs of technical cooperation have always seemed 
to me one of the most praiseworthy aspects of inter-Ameri¬ 
can relationships. They bring improved conditions of health, 
of education, of utilizing the land. They make the hemi¬ 
sphere a better environment of us all, and they enlarge 
the horizons of opportunity for our children and our child¬ 
ren* s children. 

Increasing the hemisphere*s economic strength is an essen¬ 
tial factor in inter-American solidarity. Economically, 
the national approach is basic and is preliminary to inter¬ 
national cooperation whether bilateral or multilateral. 
Recognizing and acting upon the common need, inter-Ameri¬ 
can programs of technical assistance have also been trail- 
blazers for other peoples of the world. They serve as 
seedbed and experimental stations for trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific programs of my own Government *s Foreign 
Operations Administration, as well as for international 
cooperation in this important field. Bilateral hemispheric 
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At Caracas last year the Tenth Conference of American 
States gave the truth a further historic application. It 
there recognized that, if international communism should 
gain control of the political institutions of any one 
American State, that would he a threat to the security of 
us all. Mutual refusal to compromise with communism, 
mutual awareness that extension of Communist colonialism 
to this hemisphere would endanger the peace of America, 
heartened the people of a sister State so endangered and 
enabled them to recover their lost freedom. 

Again the American States found it possible to take an 
advanced position, which other free areas of the world 
may find it possible in due course to follow. 

The Government and the people of the United States are 
resolved to stand fast with the other American nations in 
actively maintaining solidarity against all and every dan¬ 
ger. Consequently, we participate in specific programs 
to that end with our neighbor Republics electing to in¬ 
sure their own military defense and that of the hemisphere. 

Comparisons of Dollar Aid 

You have all heard and read, time and again, criticism of 
the United States on the score that we give, far more dol¬ 
lar aid to other areas—Europe, the Near East, the Far 
East—than to our close neighbors and traditional friends, 
the sister Republics of this hemisphere. In fact, you have 
read and heard far more; for instance, that the economic 
ills of the other American Republics are due primarily to 
failure--or refusal--on the part of the United States to 
make loans to them and give them other help in building up 
their economies in anything like the measure in which the 
United States gives such help to Europe and the Far East. 

I have never been able to comprehend so complete a mis¬ 
understanding of the nature and the purpose of our foreign 
•aid. We have had to pour enormous sums into Europe as 
loans, grants, and expenditures because Europe is geograph¬ 
ically nearer to military peril. As such, it is a frontier 
not for defense of Europe alone but for defense of the 
United States, for defense of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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Vast sums sent by the United States to Europe and to the 
Far East have had to be used for reconstruction of devas¬ 
tated regions in order to enable free men once again to take 
their part in the development, the maintenance, and the 
extension of the free world. Similarly, the United States 
has had to make enormous expenditures for the military in¬ 
stallations which insure defense in Europe and elsewhere 
against mighty forces whose mere existence, poised and 
ready, is an unceasing threat to us all. For the same 
reason we have had to maintain abroad detachments of our 
own armed forces in great number, at an expense undreamed 
of in less perilous epochs of history. 

The United States has had to make available great funds 
for grants, loans, manpower, equipment, military assist¬ 
ance on front after front. These have been emergency ex¬ 
penditures, whether for reconstruction or defense. At 
every moment and in every particular, they have been ex¬ 
pended to safeguard security and peace for my country— 
and for yours. 

We cannot make any valid comparison in terms of dollars 
between that kind of assistance in rebuilding, reestab¬ 
lishing, and reinforcing war-stricken nations continually 
in danger of new armed attacks and the type of assistance 
which we extend to Latin America. Let us rather thank 
God that this fortunate hemisphere has had no need for 
stationing such multitudes of troops within its confines; 
that there is no war devastation to be undone; that there 
is no need for constructing such extensive military in¬ 
stallations as deterrents to a war which, if it came, 
would destroy civilization as we know it. 

Our hemisphere has been spared the terrific devastation 
of large-scale modern war. We have not had to undergo 
the harsh rigors of manmade devastation affecting entire 
peoples. Alliance and interest for our common good mo¬ 
tivate inter-American cooperation; and in general we are 
not building together in this hemisphere against war so 
much as for peace. It is our hope that our economic and 
technical assistance in Latin America will help stabilize 
national economies and raise living standards. It is our 
purpose to do our part in maintaining in America, which 
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programs of technical assistance, one nation with another, 
and the multilateral programs of the Inter-American Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council and the United Nations promote 
both the security and the peaceful development of our 
peoples, contributing &• they do to democratic progress 
by improving our national economies and raising our stan¬ 
dards of living. 

The final declaration of the Inter-American Economic Con¬ 
ference at Rio stated the agreement of the American na¬ 
tions on their economic objectives as follows: 

"These may be summarized as a determination to speed up 
the progress of each and every one of them within the 
framework of freedom and justice, through substantial in¬ 
tensification of our inter-American economic, financial, 
and technical cooperation." 

Importance of Self-Reliance 

At Rio, the United States delegation was forthright in 
presenting our approach to economic problems confronting 
the American Republics. We hold that each one of the 
American peoples has it within his power to maintain a 
strong and self-reliant economy. It is our purpose, as 
steadfast partner for the common objective of better living 
standards throughout the hemisphere, to cooperate toward 
achieving that strength, without loss of awareness on the 
part of any of us, that apparent strength is illusory un¬ 
less there be also self-reliance. 

In attaining our mutual objectives, we believe, for our 
own country as for each of yours, that private enterprise 
rather than government will take the initiative in pioneer¬ 
ing and developing industrial fields. That has traditionally 
been the history of industrial development in America. 
President Eisenhower in his foreign economic policy message 
to Congress expressed clearly the attitude of the United 
States. He said: 

"The Nation*s enlightened self-interest ... require(s) 
a foreign economic program that will stimulate economic 
growth in the free world through enlarging opportunities 
for the fuller operation of the forces of free enterprise 
... and competitive markets." 
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Through technical cooperation and development loans we 
hope to help the other American Republics diversify their 
economies and eventually to help lessen dependence on 
only a few commodities. 

There is widespread recognition in my country of the pre¬ 
eminent importance of trade in the economies of the neigh¬ 
boring Republics. There is corresponding recognition of 
the great importance to our own economy of the Latin Ameri¬ 
can export market for United States products. We know that 
this market is made possible on a large scale only by 
United States purchases from Latin America. 

The United States is prepared to consider on their merits 
proposals made on Latin American initiative that look to¬ 
ward regional trading arrangements, provided these meet 
certain criteria, especially provision for the maintenance 
of truly competitive conditions within any trading area 
that might be established. 

I believe that just as a national economy must be viewed 
as a whole, not as a series of unrelated entities, so must 
we view inter-American economic relations. That is the 
logical and the practical viewpoint. The Organization of 
American States is taking this overall view and, through 
its agencies and specialized organizations, is making a 
concerted approach to improve the conditions and opportu¬ 
nities of life for the peoples of the hemisphere. The 
United States is establishing partnership with its neigh¬ 
bors in these enterprises, with full conviction that im¬ 
provement of the American economy as a whole benefits our 
own national economy. 

The cooperation characteristic of the inter-American system 
avoids on the one hand the snares and delusions of alien 
domination and on the other the pitfalls of narrow national¬ 
ism. The Organization of American States is also conscious 
that often the welfare of the many is the most certain good 
for the one. We are all aware of, all act in accordance 
with, what my distinguished predecessor, the late 
Charles Evans Hughes, termed "the inescapable relations 
created by propinquity ... the privileges and obligations 
of neighborhood." 

The inter-American system contributes to human develop¬ 
ment and progress our mutual guaranties of assistance 
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which insure and preserve security. It contributes our 
mutual endeavors to maintain peace as the natural climate 
of the Western Hemisphere and our mutual concern that the 
American family of nations reap the greatest possible har¬ 
vest from the seed sown in cooperation and nurtured in 
good will. The United States of America is proud to be a 
member of this association of free and independent nations 
who hold steadfast to their great design of making peace 
a reality and freedom secure. 


This address may be reproduced without permission. 
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